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“YOUR TIME WILL EXPIRE AT CHRISTMAS, MR, ATTERBURY.”’ 


JAMES ATTERBURY ; 
OR, THE OLD CLERK AND THE YOUNG PARTNER. 
CHAPTER I. 

On the close of a December day—one of that non- 
descript kind which seems of late years to have 
supplanted the old-fashioned frost and _ icicle 
weather—Mr. Atterbury closed the office door be- 
hind him, drew on his gloves, and stepped into the 
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street. The clouds, threatening all day, had now 
resolved themselves into a cold drizzle, keeping the 
passenger in a state of indecision as to the neces- 
sity of using his umbrella, and, meanwhile, insidi- 
ously penetrating to his skin, while the fog, beaten 
down by the mist, was settling upon the streets 
and increased the feeling of discomfort. It was al- 
together an uncomfortable sort of evening: so 
thought Mr. Horn, the butcher opposite, as he 
Lh 
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watched the crowd before his shop, apparently dis- 
solving into mist, in spite of his goodly show of 
Christmas meat, and the urgent appeals of his as- 
sistants to “buy.” So thought Mercer and Plush, 
the drapers, next door, as, unappalled by the im- 
posing dignity of their plate-glass, the same mist, 
after bathing it in tears, drearily rolled into their 
establishment. So thought Mrs. Struggles, the 
porter’s wife, as she hurried past with a bit of 
something for her husband’s tea. So thought even 
the boys, who generally enjoy what older and more 
respectable people dislike ; and so, in fact, thought 
everybody, that is, unless they had some drearier 
feeling within, rendering them insensible to the 
palpable discomfort of the night. Such a feeling 
had James Atterbury, as he stood for a second or 
two irresolutely, ere he turned his steps homeward ; 
he noticed not the little curtsey that Mrs. 
Struggles dropped as she passed him; he forgot 
the little commission at Mercer and Plush’s, im- 
pressed upon him so seriously when he left home 
that morning; and the mist settled on him more 
heavily, while the fog clung to him more closely, 
as he heedlessly and wearily moved away. 

Mr. Atterbury was a man past the prime of life, 
and the firm with which he had been connected for 
the greater part of his days, and the business of 
which he had for the last five-and-twenty years 
principally managed, was of a character that de- 
pended little on the fluctuations of markets; and, 
never extending its transactions but on the safest 
grounds, it had felt little of the shocks that have 
from time to time shaken the commercial world; 
and as, on the death of the surviving partner, now 
an old man, he was assured of the succession, he 
had grown to consider the future as a certainty, 
and base all his present and future projects on that 
certainty; but his dream of security had been des- 
tined that day to a rude awakening. 

A nephew of old Mr. Coldblo—a sort of “ ne’er- 
do-well”—-who had commenced life in a Govern- 
ment office, and found himself, when he should 
have been at its head, at the bottom of a digging 
in Australia, had returned home, at the age of 
thirty-six, to see again what his friends could do 
for him. His appearance, at first, had given the 
manager little concern; he himself had, on more 
than one occasion, shielded him from the anger of 
his incensed uncle; and, whatever importance he 
had attached to his arrival, had arisen from the 
thought of the funds he would require ere he 
could be shipped off again. His regular attendance 
at the office with his uncle every morning, his 
studious attention to him while there, the cheerful 
anxiety he evinced to make himself “ generally 
useful,” and the amusing curiosity he exhibited as 
to the contents of the books, and dry details of the 
work, rather won over than repelled the manager, 
who more than once informed his principal that 
Arthur had reformed at last, and grown quite 
steady—a remark that elicited from the old gentle- 
man a grunt, which implied satisfaction or the re- 
verse, according to the fancy of his hearer. 

Things had proceeded in this manner for about 
three months, when one day—the same as recorded 
in the commencement of this narrative—“ the firm,” 
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as he delighted to call himself, sent for Mr. Atter. 
bury to his private room, and in the presence of 
his nephew informed him, that as his age now pre- 
cluded his taking an active part in the business, he 
































































intended to retire, “leaving it in the hands of”— ¥ 
and he stammered, conscious that he was saying d 
something graceless and cruel—“ in the hands of ' 
my nephew. I would,” he hastily added, as he P 
saw the astonished look of his head clerk—«] ¥ 
would have left it to both of you, but old hands h 
and young heads do not agree, Mr. Atterbury; and dl 
as he is my nephew, why, you see, he has the first Ww 
claim. Yes,” he muttered, as he justified himself . 
to an invisible accuser, “of course he has: is he hi 
not my nephew, my brother’s son ?” tk 

James Atterbury was so stupified with the news a 
he had just heard, so confounded by the duplicity 
of the nephew, and the weakness of the uncle, to ” 
have been thus led away by him, that some little Pe 
time elapsed before he recovered himself sufficiently hn 
to ask when the change was to be effected. bs 

“The name of the firm will not be changed for | 
the present,” said Arthur Coldblo, who now spoke fa 
for the first time; “but I shall assume the direc. th 
tion of affairs on the commencement of the yeay. pl 
I do not wish to appear insensible to a sort of a 
claim to consideration which you may be supposed * 
to have, in consequence of a rather long period of bs 
service; therefore, you may remain for the present y , 
as chief clerk; but understand, sir, that I intend in 
materially altering the present system of carrying : 
on the business, as I am very dissatisfied with pe 
many things I have noticed since my return to pe 
England. At present I shall require your assist- iM 
ance in preparing accounts, and other matters that dis 
my uncle and I may deem necessary previous to he 
his retirement.” 

“T am accustomed, sir, to receive directions i 
from my principal,” replied Mr. Atterbury, with a 
dignity; “with regard to the dissatisfaction cx- wil 
pressed by your nephew,” added he, turning to bel 
Mr. Coldblo, “I am not aware that you, sir, have pe 
ever made any remark to that effect.” * 

“No, no, Atterbury,” said he, “ it is not me, it the 
is not me; but then,” added he to the remon- the 
strance within, “I am getting old, and not so quick the 
as I used to be; perhaps Arthur is right——” the 

“Your business is your own, sir,” continued bis recs 
clerk, not heeding the interruption, “ and you have dow 
a right to dispose of it as you will; though I might tem: 
remind you of promises often reiterated, and the ore 
service of the best days of my life. I shall render he 
you all the assistance in my power to enable you wou! 
to close your interest in the firm; but at the same F 
timo I must positively decline to accept a situation child 
from this gentleman.” and 

“Pray do not trouble yourself about the matter: tales 
we will endeavour to console ourselves by a better impo 
substitute,” remarked Arthur, carelessly, nibbing give 
a pen. been 

“There, there, that will do, Arthur,” interrupted the © 
the old man, as the chief clerk indignantly turned passe 
towards him. “And now, Atterbury,” he ©” Hf eghip 
tinued, “I think we may drop the matter. You I anceg 
time will expire at Christmas, but you need not tiong 
hurry to leave us, you know.” purpe 
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James Atterbury bowed—he could not trust 
himself to speak—and withdrew. 

This it was, then, that made the head clerk, 
walking wearily home that December evening, in- 
different to the soaking mist and choking fog. 
What was the physical gloom around him, com- 
pared to the dreary misery within? How bitter 
was the knowledge that the happy home, where all 
his dearest treasures lay, was to be broken up; 
that those whom he loved better than himself, for 
whom he had toiled year after year, and counted it 
a joy to do so, were to be brought to poverty, per- 
haps to beggary, while he was unable to help 
them—for who would employ him, a half broken- 
down man, with all his best days gone? Why 
had he spent those days, with all his best energies 
and experiences, to meet with this base recom- 
pence? Surely the world was indeed a world of 
knavery and selfishness, and uprightness and truth 
were nothing better than shams and myths ! 

Reader, James Atterbury was a Christian; his 
faithful service to his earthly employer had been 
the result of a conviction that the Master who had 
placed him in his position, and had given him 
duties to perform, was no earthly one. At home, 
abroad, on Change, or at the desk, he had striven 
to do all things as unto God, and not unto man; 
yet think not hardly of him if, at this time, the 
cold clouds of despair hid his Maker from his sight. 
In his confidence in God’s providence, he had never 
imagined that he depended aught on an earthly 
arm. It had been an easy thing for him, with an 
apparently certain (so far as human affairs could 
he) future, to believe that his Master in heaven 
disposed his ways, and that, if he trusted in him, 
he should never be confounded; but now, when 
one short hour had struck to the ground all his 
hopes, when one great sea of trouble had rolled 
over his head, burying him in its depths, what 
wonder that, in the momentary obscurity of un- 
belief, he should imagine that all things were 
against him ! 

In this frame of mind he reached his door; but 
the sound of tripping feet that succeeded his knock, 
the warm little hands that caught his as he entered 
the hall, into which the firelight streamed through 
the half-open door, as if joining in the welcome, 
recalled him in some sort to himself; he stooped 
down to kiss the cheek that was raised to him so 
temptingly, and, divesting himself of his coat, con- 
gratulated his little Lizzy on her return from 
school, which he sighed to himself to think she 
would never revisit. 

Fortunate, in one sense, was it for him that his 
child had come home that day; for the hundred 
and one questions she had to ask, the school-girl 
tales (delivered with an impressive sense of their 
Importance) she had to tell, the news she had to 
give Amy of other girls, the “big” ones, who had 
been her sister’s companions, more than filled up 
the hour for tea; and afterwards the evening 
passed away in the same merry rattle, varied with 
erhibitions of the last executed drawings, perform- 
ances of _newly-learnt pieces of music, and inspec- 
tions of intricate specimens of needle-work, whose 


Purpose the fair owners themselves could hardly 
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have described. Well was it for him that the 
usual quiet monotony of their home was so plea- 
santly disturbed, for thus he escaped the dread- 
ed question of “ Any news to-day?” and had it 
not been for the quiet pressure of his hand, as 
he and his wife sat together, looking at their 
child’s sketches, and the glance of loving sympathy 
which ever and anon she cast upon him, he could 
have fancied that he had concealed his trouble 
within his breast. 

“ James,” said the affectionate wife, after the 
evening Scripture had been read, (it was the 37th 
Psalm,) and the short prayer which she herself had, 
to the surprise of her girls, volunteered to offer, 
“ James, dearest, tell me what has happened at the 
office to-day? Something is wrong with Arthur 
Coldblo, I am sure.” 

“Nothing, further than that he must be my 
master, or I must get work elsewhere,” said Atter- 
bury, bitterly emphasizing the word work. 

“T thought as much, dearest, and almost ex- 
pected it would come soon, though not so soon as 
this. But you never will serve under him! Surely 
there may be found others, better and truer, who 
will be glad to have you, perhaps even as a 
partner; you know you have often told me that 
men in business want experience and judgment as 
much as capital.” 

“ Ah! darling,” replied her husband, “all the 
world does not look with the eyes of Mary Atter- 
bury. People want money, and young heads— 
brains if you will—but no conscience. Who would 
care for a well-nigh broken-down, worn-out man, 
with nothing but thirty years of faithful service to 
speak for hin? Think you the world cares for 
that? No, Mary, I am done with now, and am fit 
only to be thrown aside.” 

“ Hush, dearest,” said his wife, putting her lov- 
ing arms around him; “do you think your great 
Master has cast you aside? Will he who loves 
you more than a brother—yes, more than he loved 
his own life—forsake you? Look at our affliction 
calmly, love, and trust to him, whom the winds 
and seas obey, to say, ‘ Peace, be still,’ to our 
trouble.” 

It was long after midnight when Mr. and Mrs. 
Atterbury sought their own room. His wife, by 
her angel-like ministrations, had almost brought 
peace to his mind; he felt calmed and humbled ; 
and like a swimmer, who, after having been in 
danger of drowning, again finds solid earth beneath 
his feet, so were his feet once more regaining the 
foundation that is laid for the Christian. 

At length the day that was to witness the head 
clerk’s connection cease with Coldblo and Co. 
arrived, wore on, and closed. He delivered his 
keys, removed the few private papers he possessed, 
and again plodded the old journey home; not, 
however, this time through fog and mist. The 
crisis had come and gone, the old familiar door 
had closed finally upon him, and apparently he 
and those so dear to him would soon be beggars ; 
but like the bright starlight sky above him, so 
was his mind, calm and unclouded, without expec- 
tation, yet not without hope. Looking once more 
to the Master whom he had chosen above all 
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others, he found tbat his strength was proving 
sufficient for his day; and as he talked that right 
to his wife of their plans and purposes, the re- 
trenchments and deprivations they must now 
enforce, it was in a calm, subdued, but trusting 
spirit, untinged with the bitter murmurings of the 
past. 

He soon found, however, that the task he had 
now to undertake was no easy one. Naturally of 
a sensitive, retiring nature, he shrunk from appear- 
ing as a suppliant before those who had known him 
in prosperous days; and this dislike was further 
increased by the inaptitude for such exertion which 
a regular and continuous employment for so long 
a period had engendered; many a weary day ac- 
cordingly found him, in spite of intervals of hope, 
and the confidence that his dear partner often suc- 
cessfully inspired him with, returning home de- 
jected, heart-sick with the cool respect, indifferent 
sympathy, and, however politely conveyed, constant 
refusal to employ him. He felt that he had passed 
the period when his services were available as a 
mere clerk; and who would take him in any other 
eapacity ? 

It was after one of these days, when he had ex- 
perienced rather more than the usual round of 
reverses ; when fewer had sympathised with him, 
when none had held out any hope, and one had 
even gone so far as to advise him, as his only 
chance, to emigrate, by which means he at least 
could employ himself in an inferior capacity, with- 
out the pain of being witnessed by those who had 
known him in better days; that he found the dear 


face, whose beaming love was his best earthly 
solace, covered with more than an ordinary ex- 
pression of anxiety, as she opened the door to him, 


for they had dismissed their servant. In answer 
to his look of inquiry, she told him that their dear 
little Lizzy was very, very ill; Amy had gone for 
the doctor, for they feared she had caught the 
fever. It was too true; the denial of many com- 
forts that had long been considered necessaries, 
and unaccustomed exposure through performing 
duties that had once devolved upon others, had 
caused a naturally delicate constitution to fall an 
easy prey to the scarlet fever, at that time almost 
epidemic in the neighbourhood. Thus poor Atter- 
bury had this additional affliction to add to the 
catalogue of his day’s troubles; and the medical 
man informed him that unless the greatest care 
was exercised, the flower that both the parents 
would gladly have laid down their lives to save, 
would be taken from them. Oh! how much 
greater was this last calamity than his other trials? 
how willingly would he have borne poverty, so 
that health had been given! “ What will the loss 
of my situation have been compared to that of my 
child, should she be taken? And then, if it had 
but come at some other time, could I not have 
borne it better? Where am I now to find the 
means for obtaining those things that are neces- 
saryP Why am I afflicted thus? Why tried 
beyond others? Surely, surely, I have not de- 
served thus much.” 

Such were the rebellious strivings of his mind, 
as the Tempter whispered dark and darker sugges- 
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tions. Such was the language of his countenance, 
as his partner in adversity gazed upon it with tear. 
ful eyes, while they both watched beside the bed of 
their darling. Atterbury was passing through the 
deep sea of affliction—of spiritual trouble; the 
waters were well nigh overwhelming him, when a 
slight movement on the part of the little sufferer 
recalled him to himself. He started as if from a 
dream; and as he heard the tender whisper of his 
wife inquiring why he looked so strangely, as he 
felt her tender touch, and marked her anxious 
care-worn gaze, his awakened conscience sternly 
reproved him for his impiety, and he felt that in 
all his calamities, the greatest blessing was still 
spared—the wife whom God had given him. 
[To be continued.] 





AFOOT THROUGH THE HILLS. 


“ A tire on the ocean wave” is a capital song when 
very well sung by a well-pulling crew of young 
* freshwaters,” as they drop down the Thames, on 
a moonlight night, about the neighbourhood of 
Twickenham and Richmond. But the real thing, 
on board a Channel steamer, “ down among the 
sick men,” with a sou’-sou’-wester tumbling a ton 
or so of salt-water “aburd,” as the Irish mates 
will have it, with no steward, and a lack of “con- 
veniences,” is the very antipodes of the senti- 
mental or the picturesque. But such little u- 
pleasantnesses serve but to heighten the enjoyment 
in store for the escaping denizen of brick and stone, 
who, long pent up, reaches at last the slow-coming 
moment when the breeze and the prospect, and the 
well-earned interval of relaxation, repay for the 
months and months of toil that have rolled away. 

Having a fellow-feeling for such a man, we will 
lead him to scenes where the glad and joyous 
spirit of nature will surround him—where the 
mountain and the breeze, the heather and the 
sward, the silver-thread rivulet, and the blue line 
of the far-off ocean, will weave their softening i- 
fluences round his heart. 

Leaving the well-beaten and interminable streets 
of London to the sultry influences of the dog- 
days, we proceed to Euston Square, and with a 
pretty clearly defined sense of escaping from 
something and everything, place with no smull 
satisfaction three yellow impressions of her M- 
jesty’s most gracious profile on the clerk’s metal 
counter, and receive in exchange a ticket to view 
the face of the earth “from London to Dublin and 
back.” 

The sun sinks in his summer bed of clouds be 
hind the “visible church” of Harrow-on-the-Hil, 
as we rush away in the down night mail. He wil 
rise to us to-morrow morning over the Welsh 
mountains. In the superabundant joyousness 
our heart, we have essayed conversation with a maa 
in spectacles, who, however, prefers the cheerful- 
ness of a “blue-book” on army reform, which he 
pencils and reads throughout the night. We 
have watched fearfully the forward lunges of the 
drowsy passengers who could not keep awake, and 


| listened to the two political “parties” who would no 
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sleep. We have glided through Rhyl like a moun- 
tain stream, and rushed through Flint like a 
powder blast. We slept a little, and awoke to find 
jt dark and cold; we dosed again, and awoke to 
find it grey and cold. We saw the sun rise in 
molten gold over the Great Orme’s Head on our 
right, and tinge the lordly brow of Snowdon away 
to our left. Our mind has been with the pilgrims 
of the picturesque on its summit, who have be- 
guiled the short but cold night with song and 
story, and cheated the twilight hours into ob- 
livion with “ the pipe of peace,” and the portion of 
the flask that “cheers but not inebriates.” Our 
mind’s eye has expanded over the silent sublimity 
of the prospect that repaid the watchers. We 


have been with them in spirit as point after point 
came out of the grey mist, that slowly rolled away, 
leaving the view to grow into strength and beauty 
from “the centre all round to the sea.” 
modern poet says— 


As a 


‘¢ War, far below, . .. « 
Calm as a slumbering babe, 
Tremendous ocean lay.” 

The Bay of Dublin! There is a freshness in the 
sound. There is a breeziness redolent of blue hill- 
tops and bright dancing waters in the very name. 
We left London last night at nine, and those who 
are not down below, in the condition to which we 


have made delicate allusion, are anxiously looking | 


out for Kingstown and breakfast. Away over the 
waves, we see the line of coast, marked by the 
undulating forms of the Wicklow mountains. From 
the prominent headland of Howth, on our right, 
the eye traverses a soft and varied sweep of exten- 
sive landscape, that melts away at Wicklow Head, 
some forty miles to the southward. Immediately 
before us lies the noble harbour of Kingstown, 
with its ranges of handsome terraces, its neat club- 
houses, and its graceful shipping, backed by the 
blue mountains of Dublin and Wicklow. Here 
and there, in their wooded solitudes, we notice 
many elegant villas, glistening in the morning 
sunshine. When we say that Kingstown is the 
Brighton of Ireland, our English readers will un- 
derstand us. Like its fashionable prototype, it 
rose from the lowly lot of a fishing village to the 
position of a first-class watering-place. George IV 
had a hand in raising Brighton to her pre-eminence, 
and, without intending a pun, we may say that his 
foot had something to do in bringing Kingstown 
into note; his footmarks being cut in a rock where, 
“they say,” he landed on Irish ground! 

Stepping on the wharf, we find ourselves close to 
the terminus of the Dublin and Kingstown railway, 
which every half-hour rolls the citizens of Dublin 
to and fro over some seven miles of sea-board. 
But as our way lies amongst the hills, we strap on 
our knapsacks—having a light “ waterproof” at- 
tached, with a view to showers—give our “ wide- 
awakes” the correct artistic slope, and proceed to 
the railway extension conducting to the town of 
Wicklow. Procuring a ticket for Bray, a beautiful 
little town at the foot of a fine headland, some six 
miles southward along the coast-line, and refreshed 
within and without by breakfast and a bath in old 
Ocean, we are of course ready for every contingency 
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that is likely to meet us. Emerging, after a few 
minutes, from a partially underground transit, the 
road breaks suddenly round a sharp curve, and 
brings before us a view of surpassing beauty—a 
bay of light. At this point there is a way-side 
station, called Killiney, where our ticket permits us 
to stop; and here, on the three-cone-shaped hills of 
the same name, we commence our rambles. 

The centre hill, distinguished by an obelisk—a 
prominent object from sea and land—forms an ad- 
mirable observatory, from which the beauties of 
Wicklow can be seen comprehensively. Three 
hundred feet below us, the blue wave, edged with 
a silver fringe, is casting its liquid burden on a 
soft glistening strand that stretches away in gentle 
undulations to the headland southwards. Passing 
the eye in succession over the range, two pointed 
cones, the lesser and the greater sugar-loaves, are 
very prominently noticed. Then, in the fore-dis- 
tance, melting into the summer sky, we see the 
bow-like sweep of the Dance, the most lofty of the 
range. From its remotest solitudes flows the 
silver stream that expands into the hoarse cascade 
of the romantic waterfall of Powerscourt, which 
lies concealed from our view in the umbrageous 
depths of the woodland nestling at its foot. The 
Kippure mountains carry us still onward in pano- 
ramic form, until the range melts into the distant 
mountains of Carlow and Kildare. Between us 
and the hills spreads a vale of diversified softness; 
rich pasture land and leafy woodland commingling 
and carrying the eye down the long slope, which 
commences at the brown mountain’s-top, and ends 
at the edge of the sea. 

Turning our backs upon this view, the expansive 
sweep of the Channel is before us. Away on the 
horizon, where the light blue of the sky melts al- 
most imperceptibly into the deeper blue of the 
ocean, the sun is shining on the white sails of the 
yachts, which rest on the water like alighting sea- 
gulls. We have watched the gradually diminish- 
ing hull of the mail-boat for Holyhead, till we can 
see nothing of her but the long line of smoke mark- 
ing her progress. At this moment her passengers 
are within view of both lands—of the hills of Wales 
and of Wicklow. Tranquillity is the prevailing 
sensation here—tranquillity in its fullest significa- 
tion; a sort of happy thoughtlessness, in the ab- 
sence of all dissonant or jarring ideas, save those 
reflected in the floating clouds, the glassy sea, the 
solemnity and the silence of the mountain. Here 
let the mind and the heart be still; let them sink 
into the pervading repose and quiectude of the place, 
as into a dream. 

Descending from these picturesque hills—not 
forgetful of what we owe to their courteous owner, 
Robert Warren, Esq., who, without “ fee, fine, or 
reward,” grants admission to all who apply to 
him—we again take the train and pass on to 
Bray. This beautifully situated town is a grand 
point of departure for tourists visiting the county 
of Wicklow. In every direction around it there 
are spots celebrated and almost classic. The im- 
mediate prospects are themselves most attractive. 
That from the bridge, looking westward across the 
brilliant and cultivated valley to the now more 
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accessible heights, is especially beautiful. In an 
opposite direction the prominent headland before 
mentioned has a fine effect viewed from the town, 
which rests under its shadow. It is of easy ascent, 
and will repay the tourist for the time spent in 
exploring it. Between its inner base and the sugar- 
loaves, lie embosomed the magnificent ‘ Glen of the 
Downs,” and the remote village of Delgany, in the 
very bosom of the picturesque. The ascent of the 
greater “ sugar-loaf” commences about four miles 
from Bray. Its summit is two thousand feet above 
the sea, and the whole of Wicklow is beneath the 
eye of its explorer. <Ascertaining the right way, the 
ascent is easy; we reach its right shoulder by a 
good road, fitted either for man or vehicle. 


The reader or pedestrian, who has followed us | 


thus far, may now return and sleep at Bray, enjoy- 
ing the mental satisfaction which results from 
having done a good day’s work. Rising in good 
time on the following morning we take “ header” 
number two on the shingly beach, and starting 
along the silvery trout stream, known here as 
Bray River (permission to fish in which must be 
obtained), it will guide us through a brilliant valley 
of indescribable richness tothe gate of “the Dargle.” 
The Dark Glen—the meaning of the word—best 
describes the solitude that closes round us. We 
pass into its depth. 


from the edges of a sombre, tumbling mountain 
torrent, that frets and brawls over the opposing 
rocks far below in its dark fastnesses. The noon- 
tide ray hardly penetrates the mass of variously 
tinted foliage that delights the eye with its light 
and shade—its form and colour. A rugged road 
brings us successively to the Moss-house, the 
Lover’s Leap, and the Light Rock—spots where 
picnics have from remote ages invariably taken 
place. On the side opposite to us you see a shady 
walk near the water’s edge. It is part of Tinna- 
lunch, the estate of Grattan. Here, it is said, the 
statesman, like a second Demosthenes, poured forth 
his eloquence above the noisy waters. 

Passing out through a different gate, we are 
close to the fine Grecian gateway of Powerscourt. 
Permission to view the waterfall may be easily ob- 
tained from the agent, who resides in the approxi- 
mate village of Enniskerry. The fall lies about a mile 
within the gate. It is inclosed in a semicircular 
hollow of the mountain, from which its waters flow. 
We can stand almost under the cataract, its thun- 
derings drowning the loudest voice. It is one of 
Wicklow’s most sylvan and most beautiful scenes. 

Leaving Powerscourt, (its mansion is in a re- 
mote part of the domain, and must have been 
noticed from the Light Rock,) we descend a steep 
road into the quiet town of Enniskerry, a sweet 
poetic spot shut in amidst the hills; a happy val- 
ley remote from the strife of the world, visited only 
by the breeze, and the trout-stream, and the foot 
of the painter. Ascending another hill-road that 
leads to Dublin, we reach the “ Scalp,” a mountain 
gorge; its sides torn asunder by some convulsion 
of nature which left the rocks seemingly trembling 
above the head of the wayfarer. Through this 
gp runs the road, and looking back we view the 


It is a densely wooded ravine; | 
its sloping sides rising to a considerable height | 





county of Wicklow, as through the portals of 9 
gate. 

Here let us sit by the roadside till the omnibus 
for Dublin picks us up. The eloquent silence of 
nature is around us as we sit; her most beautiful 
attributes are before us. The note of the thrush 
and the whistle of the lonely quail, the level sunset 
and the shadowy rocks, the gently waving corn and 
the crimson poppy, are here. Perhaps, as we rest 
after our tramp through the hills, we may be glad. 
dened by the sounds of an Irish ballad, setting forth 
the sorrows of some maid of the past, sung with 
simple pathos by a wild Ivish girl of the present. 
She is returning—milk pail on head—home to some 
lone farm in that round mountain to the westward, 
with the fearlessness of innocence on her sun-brown 
cheeks: she reminds us of Gray and his desert 
flower. 

In this, our gossipping ramble, we have just 
touched on the most easily reached of Wicklow’s 
famed localities. The ground we have passed over 
may be done ina single day—easily in two; but 
weeks can be pleasantly beguiled if the tour be ex- 
tended to the more remote spots known in song and 
story, such as “The Meeting of the Waters,” the 
seven churches, and Glendalough and its neigh- 
bourhood. 


LAST DAYS OF HUMBOLDT. 


TuREE famous men—the Emperor Napoleon |, the 
Duke of Wellington, and Baron Alexander Hun- 
boldt—born in the same year, 1769, have succes- 
sively departed from the stage of time, leaving only 
a few tottering stragglers behind them, now in age 
and feebleness extreme, of the many millions who 
had a contemporaneous nativity. The great crowd 
has passed into entire oblivion. No chronicle 
commemorates their deeds or enshrines their names. 
But those of the three mentioned will live to the 
remotest ages in the memory of posterity, in every 
civilized community—on the page of history in 
every written tongue. The first, who influenced 
for a time the destinies of Europe, captured its 
capitals, plundered its cities, ravaged its fields, and 
reddened them with blood, died an exile on a soli- 
tary rock of the Atlantic, in 1821, after little more 
than half a century of life—a memorable example o! 
vaulting ambition overleaping its aim, and reach- 
ing a tremendous catastrophe. The second, his 
final victor, eminent alike on the field of battle and 
in the councils of the state, remarkable also for 
self-abnegation in the record of military exploits, 
survived to upwards of fourscore years, finishing 
his course in 1852, somewhat characteristically, at 
Walmer Castle, on the coast of Kent, as if kecping 
watch and ward over the country for which he had 
fought on the adjoining continent. The third, 
man of universal science, who made the univers¢ 
his study, and sketched it with a master hand on 
the enduring canvas of the lettered page, has just 
ended his career in the city of his birth, Berlin, + 
the patriarchal age of eighty-nine years, seve! 
months, and a few days, affording evidence that 
powerful mental exertion and active bodily bout 
are, when united, conducive to long existence. 
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While the two former were wielding the sword, 
the latter devoted himself to the peaceful task of 
interrogating the visible creation, embracing its near 
and distant, minute and imposing, living and life- 
less objects, from microscopic animalcule, tiny 
mosses, and blanched cavernous vegetation, to 
snow-crowned heights, the subtle atmosphere, and 
ethereal circuits studded with glittering stars. 
He communed with rocks and mountains, valleys 
aud volcanoes, rivers and forests, plants and ani- 
mals, determined clevations, noted temperatures, 
and directed a penetrating glance to the boundless 
expanse of heaven, the depths of the ocean, and to 
landscapes where Nature alone ruled, uninfluenced 
by men and their civilization. Eminently, his 

** joy was in the wilderness, to breathe 
The difficult air of the iced mountain tops, 
Where the birds dare not build, nor insect’s wing 
Flit o’er the herbless granite ; or to plunge 
Into the torrent, and to roll along 
On the swift whirl of the new-breaking wave 
Of river-stream, or ocean, in their flow.” 

A record of the life and labours of Humboldt has 
already been given in these pages.* It will suffice, 
therefore, to remark that, in youth, he plunged 
deeply into the study of chemistry, geology, mine- 
ralogy, natural history, and galvanism, and ac- 
quired extraordinary command of almost every 
department of physical and political science. Thus 
qualified for enlightened observation, he conducted 
researches in the equinoctial regions of America, 
in company with the naturalist M. Aimé Bonpland, 
between 1799 and 1804. During this journey, he 
determined astronomically the position of more 
than three hundred places; ascertained the bifur- 
cation of the Orinoco, and its connection with 
the Amazon; studied the phenomena of earth- 
quakes; marked the forms of animal and vege- 
table life in the great rivers and forests; five times 
crossed the icy ridges of the Andes; and scaled 
the side of Chimboraco to the height of 19,500 
feet above the sea, the greatest altitude that had 
then been attained by man. 

Having surveyed the elevated regions of the 
New World, it was the earnest desire of Humboldt 
to become familiar with the still loftier summits of 
the Old. But though he never saw the colossal 
masses of the Himalaya, yet, in 1829, when a sex- 
agenarian, he again took the pilgrim’s staff in 
hand, and proceeded into Central Asia as far as 
the frontiers of China. The two journeys enabled 
him to compare the auriferous deposits of the Ural 
Mountains and of New Granada; the porphyry and 
trachyte formations of Mexico and the Altai; the 
Savannahs of the Orinoco and the steppes of 
Siberia; the banks of the Obi and of the Amazon. 
It deserves remark, as an instance of sagacity, that 
while at St. Petersburg, before starting, he told the 
empress of Russia she might expect some diamonds 
obtained from the dominions of the czar on his 
return, so convinced was he that the same district 
contained them which yielded gold and platinum. 
Accordingly, on reaching the Urals, he visited the 
gold-washing districts, and a diligent scarch for 
the precious gem was instituted. It was not 


* i j T I i § de Scic ; 
See article entitled The “ Patriarch of Mcdern Science,” Leisure 
Hour, Vol, 2, No. 62, 
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crowned with immediate success, and the traveller 
pursued his course. But a few days after his 
departure, Paul Popoff, a boy of fourteen, one of 
Count Polier’s serfs, found the prize in the mines 
of Bissersk, and obtained freedom as his reward. 
This was the first-discovered Russian and Euro- 
pean diamond, the mines being on the European 
side of the mountains. Another was soon ob- 
tained at the same site, which, being forwarded to 
Humboldt, enabled him to fulfil his promise to the 
empress on returning to the capital. 

For a few years after his last scientifie tour, 
Humboldt enjoyed cheering intercourse with his 
elder brother, William, the scholar, critic, and dip- 
lomatist, who resided on the family estate, at the 
chateau of Tegel, seven miles from Berlin. This 
brother, to whom he was tenderly attached, died in 
his arms in the year 1835. ‘Think often of me,” 
he remarked in his last moments, “but always 
cheerfully. I have been very happy. To-day was 
also a happy day for me, for love is the greatest 
happiness. I shall soon be with your mother, and 
comprehend the laws of the higher world.” The 
survivor severely felt his loss; and, not being a 
family man, the event was peculiarly desolating. 
“T did not think,” he observed, in a letter to a 
friend, “my old eyes could shed so many tears.” 
From this period Humboldt withdrew more and 
more from public life, though consulted to the last 
upon political questions by his sovercign, and on 
subjects connected with science by the savans of 
Europe and America, while busy with the composi- 
tion of his “ Kosmos,” the fourth and last volume 
of which he left in an unfinished state, as if to re- 
mind us of the transient nature of all worldly pur- 
suits. Every line of this remarkable production, 
which may be called his literary legacy to the 
world, bears testimony to the unrelaxing energy 
and perennial clearness of his intellect, though 
written at a time of life when to most men the 
“ orasshopper is a burden;” and it will remain a 
monument of intellectual greatness more enduring 
than the road of the Simplon, which commemorates 
the physical power of a great contemporary. 

As undisputed monarch in the realm of physics, 
the highest honours were paid to Humboldt at 
home and abroad. He lived in the closest inti- 
macy with the King of Prussia, had apartments 
assigned to him in the royal palaces at Berlin and 
Potsdam, enjoyed a pension from the government, 
was made a councillor of state of the Prussian 
order “Pour le Merite,” while foreign countries 
forwarded to him their complimentary distinctions. 
Courted by princes, and attracting to himself the 
greatest men at the head of every science, he was 
respected and beloved by all for probity of charac- 
ter, benevolence of spirit, and simplicity of man- 
ners. As one of the least selfish of men, he was 
ever ready to lend his assistance whenever and 
wherever it was necded, fostering the rising gene- 
ration of naturalists at the expense of a heavy cor- 
respondence. A liberal in politics, he was through 
life the uncompromising foe of slavery. In the 
hey-day of prosperity, he did not forget his former 
travelling companion, Bonpland, in his misfor- 

tunes, with whom he had botanized on the plains 
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BARON A, VON HUMBOLDT, 


of Venezuela and the slopes of the Andes. This 
eminent man had gone to Buenos Ayres in the 
year 1818, as professor of natural history, but was 
for some time lost to the knowledge of the civi- 
lized world, and no certain clue could be obtained 


as to his fate. At last it was ascertained that, in 
the course of an expedition into Paraguay, he had 
been seized by a party of soldiers, under the orders 
of the tyrant Francia, and carried off a prisoner. 
He was confined chiefly in Santa Martha, but 
allowed to practise as a physician. Humboldt 
applied in vain for the liberation of his friend. It 
was not granted till the death of Francia, in 1841, 
by which time Bonpland had become attached to 
the scene of his exile. Flowers, shrubs, and trees 
of his own planting had grown up, and were luxu- 
riantly flourishing around his cabin. He resolved, 
therefore, to remain where he had lived so long, 
and survived to the summer of 1858, when Hum- 
boldt received a joyous letter from him. He died 
soon afterwards, in his eighty-fifth year, and his 
old comrade, four years his senior, speedily joined 
him in the tomb. 





Invited to attend the thirty-fourth meeting of 
the German Association of Science, held at Carls- 
ruhe, in the autumn, just as he had completed his 
eighty-ninth year, Humboldt addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the assembly, which was read by the 
president, Professor Eisenlohr:—“I beg you will 
excuse me if, in this busy time, I express, in a few 
lines, my warmest thanks for your very kind pro- 
posal. I should have been extremely happy to 
have been able to avail myself of your friendly in- 
vitation to visit your country, so distinguished by 
nature and by scientific progress, had not my great 
age and my declining strength for many years pre- 
vented my joining an association over which I once 
had the honour of presiding, and which still re- 
mains a feeble image of the mythic unity of the 
German Fatherland. Your excellent Grand Duke, 
in company with his amiable wife, gave me great 
pleasure by the kind visit which, immediately on 
his arrival in Berlin, he paid to one of the oldest 
men of science in Germany, and thus considerately 
acknowledged the ascendancy of the spirit of free 
inquiry.” A telegraphic message was forthwith 
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HUMBOLDT IN HIS STUDY, 


despatched, conveying the greeting of the Assembly 
to the venerable philosopher. 

Advanced to such an age, Humboldt was in 
jeopardy every hour of a fatal summons, and felt 


himself to be so. Upon sitting to the painter 
Hensel, he wrote beneath his portrait—an excellent 
likeness, from which several photographs have 
been taken—the line from Dante’s “ Purgatory,” 
Viver ch’é un correre alla imorte—* Life is but a 
hurrying towards death.” Without intending any 
reflection, we should have been glad to record that 
words expressive of Christian faith and hope had 
been employed, instead of a truism which a heathen 
might have adopted. With a remarkable presenti- 
ment, two or three years ago, Humboldt indicated 
the year of his decease, and repeatedly spoke of it 
to his friends. A letter, written by him, was read in 
one of the Prussian law courts, which contained the 
declaration, “My death will take place in 1859,” the 
writer adding that it would be better to postpone a 
certain publication of his till then. As one in 
whom society took the deepest interest, from the 
highest to the lowest, every incident that befel 
him, even the most trivial, was duly reported by 
the press. The following anecdote, but a few 





months back, went the round of the German 
papers. He possessed a black parrot, given him 
many years ago by the grandfather of the Princess 
of Prussia, the Duke of Saxe Weimar. Fond of 
the bird, he was disagreeably surprised, on return- 
ing home one day from a dinner-party, to find the 
parrot sitting droopingly on his perch. “ Well, 
Jacob,” said he, approaching the cage, “which of 
us two is likely to die first?” “Pray, your excel- 
lency,” remarked his old valet, “do not speak to 
the bird of such serious matters.” He turned 
away silently, took up a book, and half an hour 
afterwards the parrot suddenly roused himself, 
looked at his master, and then dropped dead. As 
may be imagined, the bird was stuffed, and is now 
preserved as a memento in the Berlin University 
Museum. 

The year so strangely indicated as destined to 
be fatal, brought with it to Humboldt an undimi- 
nished shoal of letters and communications requir- 
ing answers, as though he had been still in the 
prime of life, instead of being nearly a nonagena- 
rian. This inconsiderateness on the part of the 
public induced him, in the early spring, to appeal 
to the scribblers, through the medium of the jour- 
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nals, requesting them to stay their hands. “ Suf- 
fering,” he remarked, “under the weight of an 
always increasing correspondence—between 1600 
and 2000 items at an average every year; letters; 
pamphlets on subjects quite strange to me; manu- 
seripts, upon which I am required to give my 
opinion; projects of emigration and colonization ; 
models, machines, and natural objects; inquiries 
about aeronautics; requests to assist in the getting 
up of autograph collections; offers to nurse, to 
amuse, and to cheer me up, etc. etc.; I try once 
more in this public manner to ask those persons 
on both continents who favour me with their well- 
meaning attentions, to occupy themselves less with 
my person, and not to use my house as an agent's 
office, so that, with my already decreasing strength, 
physical as well as moral, a little rest and leisure 
may be left to me for my own work. Late, and 
with repugnance, have I resolved upon this call 
for help; may it not be interpreted uncharitably !” 
Very speedily and effectually his ery for help was 
answered, and Humboldt was for ever relieved 
from the importunity of the living, while called to 
rest from his own labours. 

On the 21st of April, in consequence of a cold, 
he had to take to his bed. His bodily powers failed 
rapidly, but his mind remained strong and clear. 
He spoke for the last time on the morning of the 
6th of May, and at half-past two o’clock on the same 
day, calmly and without pain, the grand old patri- 
arch expired. Two nephews, sons of his brother 
William, and a niece, Baroness von Bulow, watched 
over his death-bed. His life closed in a house in 
the Oranienburger Strasse belonging to the Men- 
delssohn family, which had been placed at his dis- 
posal for an indefinite period, and was occupied by 
him for many years. It was formerly the residence 
of Councellor Korner, father of Theodore Korner, 
the German Tyrtzus. All Berlin was thrown into 
moucning by the death of Humboldt, and united 
to pay homage to the illustrious deceased. The 
funeral was a state ceremonial, attended by mem- 
bers of the royal family, the ministers of the crown, 
the diplomatic body, military and civie authorities, 
vith a crowd of professors, students, and citizens. 
On a car drawn by eight black horses from the 
royal stables, in a plain oak coffin, over which some 
palm leaves were strewn, emblematical of peace 
and victory, the corpse was conveyed to the Dom 
Church, where the usual service for the dead was 
performed. It was then removed by night to 
Tegel for interment, where the two celebrated bro- 
thers, William and Alexander, now slumber side 
by side. 

Warned of the end being near, by length of days 
far exceeding ordinary experience, Humboldt set 
his house in order, and made his own disposition 
of his literary remains. Those of his manuscripts 
and diaries destined for preservation he had arranged 
and bound in volumes. In a sealed packet ad- 
dressed to one of his nephews, General von Hede- 
mann, he earnestly deprecated the publication of 
any private letters received from him, and expressed 
a decided aversion to any revival of his early works. 
With the exception of manuscripts, and several 





to his faithful valet, Konrad Seiffert, who had ac- 
companied him in his later wanderings, and was 
thirty-three years in his service. Though a com- 
paratively wealthy man on starting in life, havin 
a fortune of £10,000 left him by his father, the 
whole had been expended on his travels and 
scientific pursuits, before reaching his fortieth year; 
and from that time, through half a century, he sub- 
sisted on a small government pension, and the 
profits derived from literary labour. Four hun- 
dred thalers, about £60, were found in his house, 
which, with an extensive library, a quantity of plate 
presented on various occasions, and numerous orders 
of knighthood huddled in an obscure corner, con- 
stituted the main items of the worldly possessions 
left behind him. 

The world has lost one of its greatest men in 
Alexander Humboldt. His merits are so trans- 
cendant that eulogy is out of place. There is 
scarcely a single branch of science to which he has 
not contributed something, nay, much. His mind 
grasped with iron energy everything it encountered, 
while his powers of production seemed to increase 
the more he produced. His works are remarkable 
for splendid pictures of scenery, vivid delineations 
of national manners and individual character, diver- 
sified information on subjects of universal interest, 
and the graceful attractions with which the majesty 
of science is invested. For ages yet to come they 
will be read with admiration and delight, and 
prove a useful guide to future generations of stu- 
dents, while they form a high vantage-ground from 
which the educated may look out upon the wonders 
of the universe. Alas! that it cannot be said, at 
least with the same undoubting confidence, that 
while a profound physicist, a learned statistician, 
an indefatigable social observer, an unwearied phi- 
lanthropist, and perhaps the most powerful de- 
scriber of Nature that ever attempted to portray 
her glorious features, Humboldt was 

* Even as one, 
Who by some secret gift of soul or eye, 
In every spot beneath the smiling sun, 
Sees where the springs of living waters lie!’ 


But we willingly indulge the charity that hopeth all 
things. 





THE MONTHS IN THE COUNTRY. 
AUGUST, 
A REMARKABLE change comes over the English 
landscape between the beginning of July and the 
beginning of August. Then all was deep dense 
green, and the whole surface of the soil was tremu- 
lous with the vibration of masses of foliage that 
shut in the woods, and the quivering spears of the 
common grasses that covered the meadows; and 
one uniform hue overspread the whole picture. 
Now the grass everywhere has succumbed to the 
scythe; the meadows are bare, and tinged with 
brown and yellow hues where the colour of the 
soil shows through the close shaven sward ; and 
where the mowers and their merry bands of followers 
so lately roused the echoes with their boisterous 


presents to friends, he bequeathed all his property | mirth, the meck-faced oxen are feeding noiselessly, 
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and the wethers are dreamily ruminating under 
the shadows of the sheltering hedges. Meanwhile 
the waving corn-fields have changed their garment 
of green for one of gold, and the ripening wheat, 
almost ready for the sickle, nods its heavy head to 
the slightest breath that blows. A beautiful sight 
it is, not only to the farmer who Jooks upon the 
reward of his labour and patience, but to anybody 
who has an eye for natural beauty, to stand on a 
gently rising ground, and, glancing over that 
ocean of plenty, a wheat-field ready for reaping, to 
watch the swaying and undulation of the bountiful 
mass as it bends and heaves so gracefully to the 
impetus of the breeze, waving and curling like the 
billows of the salt sea, and reflecting a thousand 
tints of varying colour as the fat grain dips and 
rises again in long even rows, and presents at every 
movement a fresh angle to the sunlight. And all 
the while there rises from that ever-changing sur- 
face a whispering, soft, musical and incessant; the 
multitudinous voices of the valleys, which, as the 
Psalmist tells us, do “shout for joy, they also sing, 
because they are covered over with corn.” 

In the forest, and especially on its skirts and 
along the high wooded slopes, there are already to 
be seen by the close observer some faint indications 
of the approaching autumn. ‘The artist sees the 


first gradual diffusion of that autumnal tint which 
sheds such a charm over his pictures; and the 
separate characters of the foliage so blended to- 
gether in the monotonous leafage of June, becomes 
marked and distinct to his practised eye long before 
those spottings of brown and buff, of red and yellow, 
which characterize the waning of the leaf, are ap- 


parent to ordinary observers. In the hedges the 
green berries of the hawthorn are beginning to 
ripen into a roseate hue, and in the woods the 
rowan begins to glow, while most of the summer 
blossoms show signs of decay, and mingle the 
wrecks of past glories with the yet vigorous ex- 
pansion of new ones. But more striking by far 
than the symptoms of coming decay, are those ofa 


second spring, which in early August, especially | 
after sudden showers of rain, are sure to meet the 


attentive eye. The oldest trees will now send forth 
new shoots and buds of the lightest, gayest green; 
the same thing is observable in the underwood of 
the copse, in the blackthorns of the hedge, while in 


the orchard, fruit trees, whose fruit is now full- | 
grown and heavy, will put forth new blossoms as | 
It is as | 


though intent on producing a second crop. 
though vegetative nature, already conscious of the 
stealthy advance of her insidious foe, were making 
new efforts to ward off his approach or withstand 
his power. Meanwhile the flowers, both of the 
garden and the field, though they are somewhat 
less numerous, are still abundant and gorgeous. 
The fox-glove, shorn bare, has all but disappeared 
from the waysides, and the garden rose is shedding 
his odorous petals upon the gravel walks; but both 
leave a brilliant band of successors to occupy their 
places, and field, and wood, and garden are still 
gay and fragrant with unnumbered blossoms. 

But we must betake ourselves to Tangley Grange 
at once, for this is the harvest month, the crown- 
ing season of the agriculturist, and the climax of 
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the farmer’s year, and there is plenty to do at 
Dobbs’s just now, and not too many hands to 
do it. 

Ow worthy friend, though by no means bigoted 
in favour of old customs, and fully alive to the 
value of new improvements, when they are im- 
provements, has never been induced even to try 


.the experiment of reaping his wheat with the 


seythe, which he holds to be a wasteful as well as 
a slovenly practice. He will have it all cut by the 
sickle, and likes to see that time-honoured and his- 
torical implement in skilful hands, who shall make 
close and even work, and save the straw. Dobbs 
is no niggard: if August is a harvest month to 
him, he is quite willing that it shall be the same 
to his dependents; and all who work for him will 
ect the full rate of harvest wages, or something 
like fifty per cent. over their average pay, and some 
household privileges into the bargain. Nearly all 
the able-bodied hands that the village of Tangley 
can muster are now at work at the Grange; 
women and men are stooping at the sickle toge- 
ther, and, with active followers at their heels, are 
levelling the closely-growing corn with the ground, 
and raising it again in goodly sheaves, whose clus- 
tering stacks chequer the stubbly soil. 

Along with the Tangley people there is a rather 
remarkable couple from the sister isle, who for 
seven years past, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, have made their appearance at the Grange 
with a regularity as punctual as that of the har- 
vest-moon. ‘I'hese are Mr. Thady O’Brien, a 
doughty and untiring hand with his weapon, and 
his wife, Nora, who is no less skilful and persever- 
ing. Thady not only brings his wife, but his whole 
family with him to the Grange: thechildrenare seven 
in number, and, while father and mother are at work 
like horses, the tribe of young ones are divided 
into two parties, one of which gleans, while the other, 
comprising among them a couple of infants, begs. 
The O’Briens will spend six weeks or more at the 
Grange before the last of the oats and the barley 
are got in, during which time they will live rent 
free in the barn, and the half-starved children will 
pick up flesh and grow fat and plump without 
making even the smallest inroad upon the paternal 
finances. It is Mrs. Dobbs’s belief, which she has 


| often expressed, that 'Thady O’Brien does not ex- 


pend a penny of his earnings, or his wife's either— 
and they are by no means trifling—on this side of 
the Irish Channel. What with the skimmed milk 
from the dairy, the grain that is leased by the chil- 
dren, bruised and baked into bannocks on the bare 
ground, the broken food that is begged, and the 
charitable dole that is extorted by the piteous 
whining of the younger fry, who explore the neigh- 
bourhood in all directions—the whole of 'Thady’s 
olive-branches manage to get provided for without 
infringing on his hoard, which he takes back to 
“ould Ireland” as a provision for the winter. It 
is a fact that the last but one of Nora’s babies was 
born at Tangley after a hard day’s work, when the 
mother had to lay by for three whole days, to her 
immense mortification, before she was strong enough 
to resume the sickle. 

The gleaners in the wheat fields, scattered here 
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and there over the stubbles, present a motley 
group. Old and young are busy at the work, 
“* And here and there, 

Spike after spike, their sparing harvest pick.” 
Dobbs gives them all a clear run and a smiling 
welcome, and, considerate and liberal man as he is, 
will play the part of Boaz, generously flinging 

“ From the full sheath, with charitable stealth, 

The liberal handful.” 

The corn gleaned by the poor man’s wife and 
family during the season of harvest is a real help 
to him in the following winter. It is by no means 
trifling in amount; a single family will sometimes 
glean a couple of bushels or more of grain in the 
course of the harvest; and among the lower, but 
not by any means the lowest classes of the poor of 
the rural districts, the practice of “leasing” is 
universal. Through the whole of the in-gathering 
time the gleaners are abroad, being chiefly women, 
young girls, labourers’ wives, widows and aged 
crones, with a few small boys and urchins too 
young for any useful work on the farm. You 
meet them at all hours of the day, going and re- 
turning from the wheat fields, and we have even 
seen them busy by the light of the harvest-moon 
following in the track of the reapers, who have 
taken the advantage of her light to persue their 
labours. ‘This harvest-moon, by the way, is a most 
beautiful as well as most bountiful phenomenon. 
Night after night she rises at the same time in the 
eastern sky, her broad, round, red orl) almost look- 
ing the sun in the face as he sinks below the 
horizon; sunlight and moonlight for a few mo- 
ments contend and mingle together, and the long- 


legged shadows of the gleaners and reapers cast by 
one orb have hardly faded out, when they are seen 


projected in a contrary direction by the other. At 
no other season of the year is the moon thus accom- 
modating to the husbandman, and he does not fail 
to take advantage of her liberality whenever the 
exigencies of the weather or of the crop require it. 

Fine weather is now all that Dobbs is anxious 
about; give him that, and his barns shall be full, 
and the close ricks shall cluster round his home- 
stead, fencing it with the wealth which he loves 
best to look upon. Meanwhile, he does not regard 
the clouds, but reaps away. When the wheat is 
all down, and wending homewards on the creaking 
wains, he goes to work with the scythe, and makes 
‘less ceremony with the oats and the barley; and 
last of all will come those ugly black-looking crops, 
the field-peas and the beans, which however, rub- 
‘ish as they appear in the eye of the citizen, will 
form first-rate food for the cattle for many a long 
day. 

In times not long past, the rural festival of har- 
vest-home used to follow the carrying home of the 
Jast load of corn. The last handful reaped, called the 
maiden, was twisted in the form of a cross over the 
farmer's door, and all who passed under were wel- 
comed to the good cheer within. On the top of 
the wain which brought home the last load, sat the 
queen of the harvest, on a throne of green boughs, 
and crowned with a diadem of corn-flowers : a band 
of motley music—horns, bagpipes, clarions, drums 
and timbrels, accompanied the waggon amid loud 
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and reiterated shouts of “Hockie, Hockie !” and fun, 
frolic, loud mirth and sturdy practical jokes and feast- 
ing, lasting far into the night, wound up the jovial 
day. All that, or nearly all, has passed away now; 
time and change have done for the harvest home 
what they have done for so many things besides, and 
turned it into a much less exciting and more com- 
mon-place affair. Dobbs gave it up years ago, 
because he saw that it degenerated into a scene of 
rioting and drunkenness, and he no longer counte- 
nances the old gamesome ceremonies. Instead of 
that, he will give his hands a good hearty supper, 
will pay something over the wages due to each, 
and has no objection to listen to some of the old- 
fashioned ballads which are sung round the long 
table in the barn, not omitting to show their grati- 
tude in a hymn of thanksgiving, and their loyalty 
in the national anthem, while at an early hour you 
will hear three cheers, with “hip, hip, hooray, and 
one cheer more,” and the assembly, which in the old 
days would have been left to drink to excess, will 
break up and home to bed, that they may rise at 
dawn for the toils of the morrow. 

If, with the reaping of the corn, Billy Bunce’s 
occupation is gone, Billy has found another, and his 
fourpence a-day still holds good. When the barley 
was mown, it happened to be full ripe, and heaps of 
the bearded grain being shed was unavoidably left 
on the land. To economise this, Dame Dobbs has 
turned all her broods of poultry into the field to eat 
it up, and Billy is sent with them to see that they 
do not wander out of bounds or get stolen by tramps 
or gipsies. As for poor Nelly, she is still at work 
earthing up the potatoes, which hitherto have 
thriven well and promise to remunerate the farmer 
for the extra pains he has been at. Meanwhile, 
Mrs. Dobbs is gathering her honey-crop—not by 
the old barbarous practice of smoking the bees to 
death, but by the more gentle mode of management 
which a more humane economy has provided for in 
modern hives. Much work, and of a various kind, 
is now going on. The couch is being burned on 
the old grass lands, and in other places the ashes 
are being ploughed in: the corn-ricks are rearing 
and the hay-ricks are thatching, and by the end 
of the month Dobbs will be thinking of picking 
his hops, which are now all but ripe for gathering. 

If Dobbs gets all his corn safely home without 
any mishaps, you may be sure he will not be un- 
thankful, for he knows by lamentable experience 
that with all the industry he can exercise and ali 
the precautions he can take, he is never sure of 
that result. We remember well when the corn- 
crops of Tangley Grange were damaged and des- 
troyed to the full extent of half their value by a 
sudden land storm and inundation which occurred 
if the middle of the reaping season. It was an 
August storm, commencing with a rattling full of 
hail-stones as big as hens’ eggs, which beat down 
the standing wheat and flattened it into the soil, 
and followed by a deluge of rain which came like a 
water-spout and carried about a thousand of the 
standing sheaves clean down into the marsh, 
whence half of them were never recovered, and but 
little that was recovered was of any use. Dobbs 
was in the field when the flood descended, and 
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poor Mrs. Dobbs, who happened to be left alone, 
suddenly found herself flooded to the depth of half 
a yard in her own kitchen, where she had much 
ado to prevent the pots, pans, and culinary utensils 
from floating out of the open door and navigating 
the neighbourhood on a voyage of discovery. An- 
other plague of hail, which took place in the same 
month, a year or two afterwards, not only broke 
every pane of glass in the dwelling, but actually 
beat two young calves to death in the field, killed 
numberless hares and foxes in the neighbourhood, 
and destroyed all the poultry that happened to be 
expused to its violence. Dobbs heard the storm 
coming for some half minute or so before it fell, 
and described it as the sound of a tremendous rat- 
tling and clashing in the air above, like the dashing 
of tens of theusands of heavy stones one against 
the other. The cattle instinctively flew for shelter, 
and he, as instinctively, did the same. Two horses 
that were ploughing in the next field burst away 
and rushed to the near covert of the wood, and 
the ploughman, following, was felled to the earth 
and stunned by an angular mass of ice five inches 
in diameter. The incidents of another stormy in- 
undation occurring in August are strong in our 
recollection. We witnessed its effects from a 
height commanding an extensive view of the valley 
of the Severn. In the space of a few hours, scores 
of square miles became submerged, and along the 
surging track that marked the course of the river 
there sailed past the wrecks which the storm had 
made. Ricks and corn-stacks had been lifted 
bodily from their foundations, and floated off; and 
whole roods of wheat-sheaves, swept from the har- 
vest field, and matted together in masses, came like 
floating islands, revolving and spinning as if on an 
axis as they drifted past. Now and then the fur- 
niture of a cottage—a bed, a chair, a table, a chest 
of drawers, or a clothes-press, took its place among 
the agricultural spoils; some sick persons who 
could not be moved in time were carried away and 
never heard of more. It was said that the produce 
of fifty thousand acres was annihilated by that 
sudden rain-fall. Disasters of a similar kind, but 
happily less extensive in degree, take place nearly 
every year in some parts of the country. After 
all, they are but trifling calamities compared with 
the portentous inundations which sometimes deso- 
late the Continental kingdoms, and one of which 
recently carried distress and ruin through an 
enormous district of Southern France. 

It frequently happens that after the storms and 
tempests of this season, occur those comical inva- 
sions of the frog tribes, which are so sudden as to 
be almost unaccountable, and which lead simple 
people to imagine that frogs are rained from the 
sky. Sometimes, in passing a meadow traversed 
by a brook or rivulet, you will come upon whole 
myriads of little frogs, about an inch in length, 
crowded so thickly as to cover almost every blade 
of grass. There is, however, nothing “uncanny” 
in this sort of apparition. ‘These little frogs have 
Just emerged from their tadpole condition, and they 
have swarmed up out of the water to enjoy their 
new existence. 


The birds, their period of incubation past, get | 





quit of their domestic responsibilities in the course 
of this month. They do not, however, resume 
their singing so fully as in the spring, but chirp 
and chatter more with one another, and unite in 
bands and swarms as if for the purpose of social 
converse. The cuckoo disappears from our island 
before the end of the month; the swift also is 
gone; and now the swallows are observed to con- 
gregate in swarms, as if in preparation for their 
departure. We had neither arrivals nor departures 
to chronicle last month; but in August a good 
many leave us, and as many more pay us their 
annual visit. Among the former are the titlark, 
the turtle-dove, the dottrel, the quail, the bunting,. 
and the lapwing; and among the latter are the 
sandpiper, the siskin, the mountain finch, and the 
grey plover. 

August is a capital month for the quiet angler, 
who can find pleasure in sitting still at his craft, 
and needs not go thrashing the streams far and 
wide. All the freshwater fish are now in season. 
Trout do not rise so freely in the day-time as they 
do in the earlier months, but excellent sport is still 
to be had with the fly in the evening, as soon as 
the sun is off the water. The roach is now in good 
condition, and immense numbers of them may be 
caught in a single hole with a boiled grain of malt- 
corn. ‘The angler who sits noiselessly at the brook- 
side will see much of the habits of the water rat, 
and if he watch the creature may form a different 
opinion of him from that generally held. He is 
often killed by trout-fishers, on the ground that he 
devours the spawn of the trout—which is rather 
unlikely, seeing that he is never caught hunting 
them, and if you note his ways you will see him 
feed on the tender plants of the bank. He is quite 
a fop in his habits, and makes his toilet with care ; 
you may see him clean and trim himself ten times 
in an hour, arranging his whiskers with his paws, 
and cleansing his claws from accidental soil of mud 
or gravel. We once observed a handsome fellow 
as he sallied from his hole and swam to a small 
island, on which grew a knot of hazel bushes, whose: 
tall straight wands shot up five feet high. Master 
rat wanted one of these wands; in less than a 
minute his incisors had cut it off close to the root, 
when, seizing the thick end of it in his mouth, he 
swam towards his hole, dived to reach it—for it 
was six inches below the surface—and disappeared, 
dragging the long wand with all its twigs and 
leaves after him, till the last sign of it had vanished. 
Whether it was wanted to construct a dam for the 
safety of his habitation, or for what other important 
purpose, we are unable to say; but the coolness 
and dexterity with which he performed the exploit 
gave us a respect for the species, which we had 
never entertained before. 

Though the beginning of August is as hot as 
July, and in close pent-up cities even hotter, the 
close of the month is usually marked by a consider- 
able fall of temperature. The change of the leaf 
from green to yellow and brown, begins with the 
leaves of the beech, and the elms, when they grow 
near the busy haunts of men, exhibit the same 
symptoms of premature decay. The early mornings 
are now cool and almost chilly, and in the evenings 
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it is not uncommon to see the white fog descend 
like a white cloud on the valleys, covering the 
ground so close and with so thin a stratum, that 
the sheaves of wheat standing in the field are im- 
mersed only half-way up, and their brown tops 
peep out above the surface like so many motionless 
figures stuck fast in a snow-drift. 

In the north of the island the sporting season 
has already commenced, and thousands of grouse 
have fallen victims to the sharp shot—the sport 
having begun on the twelfth of the month. The 
last day of August is also the last day of some 
quarter of a million of partridges, that being about 


the number, it is estimated, who throughout Great | 


Britain yield up their innocent lives on the first of 
September. 


A DEAD WALL. 


A GENUINE dead wall, mind! with not so much as 
a remnant of a placard, or an atom of bill-stickers’ 
paste adhering to it, but all virgin brick and 
mortar, barring the soot and the “blacks,” from 
one end to the other, comprising a length of a 
hundred yards at least. Now such a dead wall, 
whenever it occurs in London fronting a public 
way, being a sort of “No Man’s Land,” becomes, 
by a species of prescription which is more easily 
imagined than described, any man’s land who can 
manage to locate himself upon it; and, once that 
he is fairly established there, you don’t turn the 
squatter out by any individual efforts, whatever 
pretences, manorial, territorial, or other, you may 
advance against his claim. The enterprising street- 
trader is not to be ousted in that way, whatever 
you may think of it; he will appeal from the ob- 
jecting individual to the consenting and encourag- 
ing public, and will submit to be moved by nothing 
short of the “ pressure from without,” which moves 
the prime minister. Hence the dead wall sometimes 
becomes a species of property, a kind of freehold or 
entail, descending from father to son—one genera- 
tion coming into it after another has gone out. We 
know that to be a fact; for this dead wall of ours 
is a twenty years’ familiar acquaintance, and we 
have seen Jinks junior succeed Jinks senior on 
the muddy little manor of seven feet by four, and 
a third generation of little Jinkses toddling about 
between the wall and the gutter, any one of them 
likely to succeed Jinks the second when the fated 
hour shall arrive. 

Having resolved that our dead wall shall sit for 
its portrait under what we conceive to be its most 
characteristic aspect, we walk forth to look at it 
just as the setting sun is gilding the chimney-pots 
in the long suburban road, and flashing a fiery 
farewell at the attic windows, which throw back 
the dazzling sheen, reddened with the haze and 
the smother in crimson ribands, showing in per- 


spective like a begemmed and glorified girdle of 


flame. 

First in the rank of dead wall settlers, stuck 
there much against her will, and exhibiting just 
now a mournfully angry face, sits Mrs. Mages on 
@ low three-legged stool, behind a parallelogrammic 





types, and brass frames to hold them, and little 
pots of marking ink—all for the purpose of mark- 
ing linen or the fly-sheets of books. Mrs. Maggs, 
contrary to her domestic habits and instincts, does 
not open her mouth to solicit custom, but sits there, 
with that forbidding face, as if she were rather 
afraid of a customer than otherwise. The truth is, 
that she is afraid; she knows that if any one came 
with what she calls a gimcrack name, such as 
Mr. Mackirkincroft, for instance, she would no 
more be able to spell it than she could fly; and 
she feels almost savage with Maggs for subjecting 
her to the chance of such a test, and because, in- 
stead of giving her the money for the morrow’s 
provisions when she came for it, he has stuck her 
there on the stool, while he is off to the public- 
house. 

* Real meerschaums at twopence a-piece, and 
prime brown uns at thruppens, short pipes a 
penny!” Such is the appeal of the boy-proprietor 
of the next little board. The juvenile amateurs of 
short pipes and stinking tobacco are clustering 
round him, and greasy cuffs and ragged elbows 
are pottering among his heterogeneous wares. 
Jem, Jack, and Bob suck away at the pipes, on 
the “try ’em before you buy ’em” principle, to sce 
if they will “draw ;” amber-mouthed pieces are 
fitted to innumerable mouths before they finally go 
off; and pipes are bought and lighted, and the 


smell of German tinder mingles with the reek of 


“shag,” as the buyers march off under a cloud of 
their own raising. 

A forest of walking-sticks comes next, thousands 
in number, and comprising every modification of 
the article, from the cudgel of the cattle-drover to 
the supple-jack or the gutta percha whiptail for 
tucking under the arm. Cheap as dirt they are— 
a substantial truncheon for a penny, if you want 
it; or, on the other hand, choice and ornate, with 
carved heads, silver ferules, ivory handles, or even 
alabaster ones, if you prefer them. Here is the 
old-fashioned ground-ash, such a favourite with 
our grandsires; and here is the smart, stiff column 
of ebony, which consorts so well with the mourning 
suit or the clerical garb. There is a fashion in 
walking-sticks, as in everything else; but all the 
fashions, whatever they are or were, you shall find 
at the dead wall, and if you are only reasonably 
sharp, your philosophy shall not be wounded by 
your finding yourself cheated overmuch. 

What is this? Halfpenny ices! strawberry ices 
for a halfpenny! So says the placard; and lo! 
there stand the boys and girls spooning the rose- 
coloured pyramids out of egg-cups, and cooling 
their jaws, with a rather mystified expression, we 
must say, at the unwonted delicacy. And there 
stands the ice-man, digging the frigid paste out of 
his japanned jars, and replenishing the empty cups 
as fast as they are spooned dry. Think of that, my 
Lady Fairacres! ices for the million—the refined 
delicacies of the drawing-room and the soirée dealt 
out on the kerb-stone to one-pennied Jack and no- 
pennied Jill, whom Jack can afford to treat! See 
what your march of luxury has led to, and whither 
it is leading. Will you go on eating ices now, or 


trestle, loaded heavily with sets of stumpy printing | will you abandon them to the “ vulgar ” classes ? 
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Passing a display of lyrical literature and of 
art, emanating from the Seven Dials, consisting of 
nigger song-books with coloured frontispieces, on a 
discarded tea-board, and a collection of mixed en- 
gravings in an inverted umbrella, all under the 
charge of a voiceless, toothless minstrel of London’s 
bye-ways, whose days of song have long heen past, 
and who now ekes out a sorry living by sclling 
what he can no longer sing; passing this rather 
melancholy display, we are landed in a_ bower. 
Flowers and flowering 
every kind that blow, carnations by the hundred, 
and pinks by the thousand; Tom Thumb gera- 
niums, calceolarias, cactuses, fuchsias, American 
primroses, stocks, hydrangeas, foxgloves, and a 
dense mass of fifty others, are crowded, heaped, 
and piled one upon another—such is the bower; 
forming a standing floral quarry, from which the 
London garden-loving population can recruit their 
square patches of smoke-dried ground, their sun- 
less back parlour conservatories, their window-sills 
and area-fronts, with the blossoming hues of sum- 
mer. But flowers are not all; in addition to 
potted geraniums and balsams at twopence a picce, 
and ten thousand roots at any price, there are 


young trees for planting—willows and poplars, | 


ashes and sycamores, oaks from the acorn, and 
pines from the cone; and, what is more, there are 
gooseberry trees thick with the green berries, and 


currants ripe and red, and fit for gathering. Alto- 
gether, there is enough to load a waggon, and 
Tom Forester, who expects to get them all off his 
hands to-night, is bothered with customers right 
and left, and has no occasion to trumpet his wares, 
the whole of them, from the rate at which they 
are filing off, appearing to be under quick march- 
ing orders. 

Under the lee of Tom Forester’s bower, ® very 
quiet-faced, rusty, sandy-looking subject has en- 
seonced himself with a species of portable prison, 
wire-fronted, and adorned with a bold-looking pla- 
card announcing that the quiet-faced proprietor 
aforesaid sells “ door-mice,” hedgehogs for killing 
beetles, magpies, owls and starlings—and there, in 
the several compartments of the prison, they are, 
sure enough. Mag is saucy, and the starling in 
high spirits; but the owl will hardly show his 
solemn face, and we have to take the good man’s 
word for the hedgehogs and the “ door-mice,” who 
refuse to show at all, for which we are far from 
blaming them, looking to the uproar that prevails 
just now in the locality. 

The next sample of dead-wall fruit that challenges 
attention is a rather grotesque collection of musical 
instruments, and the appendages of musical instru- 
ments, which look like the agglomcrated sweepings 
of half a century from some wholesale manufactory. 
There are fiddles, tenors, and fiddle-bows in all stages 
of decay ; there are finger-boards of violoncellos, 
fiddle-pegs, fiddle-bridges, fiddle-mutes,  fiddle- 
strings, and fiddlers’ resin. There are fifes and 

rerman flutes, thirds, fourths, fifths, octaves and 
Picolos—all or most either deficient in a key or two, 
or split in the cylinders. There are tuning-hammers, 


tuning-forks, and pitch-pipes; odd octaves of piano- | 





shrubs, garden roots of | 





forte keys, coils of German wire and spun bass- 
strings, bunches of pianoforte hammers, bundles of 
buffing, and trays of pianoforte pegs; nottomentiona 
whole faggot of cashicred pianoforte stickers. There 
isan antiquated obocthat might have piped at Rane- 
lagh in the days of Sir Roger de Coverley; a theorbo 


just as ancient, which has been metamorphosed 


into a nigger banjo; an ANolian harp, a machine- 


| headed guitar, and a dancing-master’s pocket kit. 


And in addition to all these, there is that identical 
keyed-bugle with which the rubicund guard of the 
Exeter mail used to break the hearts of the spinster 
bar-maids to the tune of “O Nannie wilt thou gang 
wi’ me,” ere the railways swept the coaches from 
the road, and the cornopeans put the keyed-bugles’ 
noses out of joint, and condemned them to the 
destiny of old metal. What else there is we can 
hardly say, save that, with the fragments of musical 
instruments, there is also a fragmentary collection 
of music, which we want the courage to overhaul, 
being scared by the name of Dr. Harrington, who 
composed three thousand works, not one of which 
is now remembered—glorious and glorified as was 
the doctor when he controlled the harmonies of 
Bath. 

A. boy and girl preside over the next motley 
gathering, in which a pile of mirrors in metal frames 
reflect an assemblage of cups and saucers, mugs for 


| good boys and girls, packs of conjuring cards, boxes 
currant-trees torn up by the roots, and loaded with | 


of toys, tin canisters, graters, shaving-brushes and 
boxes, pincushions and needle-cases, and various 
minor matters useful in the poor man’s household 
—all of which the boy is vociferous in publishing 
to all passers-by at a penny a-piece, while the gir', 
smiling pleasantly, does her best to keep them all 
neat and clean and in apple-pie order. 

Passing another bower of greenery, which belongs 
to Jinks the second, and not to Tom Forester, we 
emerge upon the ghost of a book-stall—books at 
three-half-pence a volume. “ Pick ’em and choose 
*em where you like,” says the grimy-looking biblio- 
pole, who sits puffing a short pipe—“ all at three- 
ha’pence an’ no ’batement.” It is not much of a 
choice after all—odd numbers of defunct magazines 
—odd volumes of the “Tatler,” “ Rambler,” the 
“ Guardian,” and the “Turkish Spy,’—old hymn 
books dirty and dogs-eared—prayer-books to match 
—Ready Reckoners, “ Lilly’s Latin Grammar” and 
“ Hayley’s Triumph of Temper:” such and such like 
is the staple of the older works. As for the new 
ones, we should be getting into hot water were we 
to copy their title-pages here, as their authors would 
not thank us for fidelity in this matter. So we 
pass on. 

Next to the literature—positively we are ashamed 
of the juxtaposition, but we must set down the fact 
neverthcless—next to the literature, then, we come 
plump upon a stall of—of—really it is too bad—of 
sheep’strotters. There they lic, the poor little turned- 
up toes of the muttons, right under the shadow 
of Sir Charles Grandison bound in faded morocco. 
If we are guilty of any indelicacy in recording this 
chance companionship, let us be pardoned on account 
of our reticence with respect to all the speculations 
which such an accident sets simmering in one’s 
brain. Only think what we might say on it—how 
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‘many columns we might indite (that is, if the editor 
would stand them) with such a text to start from. 
But we won’t even begin, but revenous a nos mou- 
tons, that is, to the trotters at once. We have no 
idea what sort of a dish sheep’s trotters make, and, 
not intending to buy, do not venture to ask the 
price. Behind the trotters sits a pale-faced woman, 
a new-made widow, as is evident from the lines of 
grief'in her countenance, and the new widow’s cap, 
to which she seems hardly familiarised. Perhaps 
it is her first venture in the arena of commerce, and 
she may have little ones at home dependent on her 
success in this the smallest speculation with which 
hard necessity can confront a friendless fate. We 
are glad to see that she is not without customers, 
and that the trotters trot off at a rate that promises 
well. 

The good man to the left of the trotters is pick- 
ing a trotter with his teeth as we come past. He 
is a weather-beaten jovial-looking fellow, free of the 
wall any day this ten years, and sells dog-collars, 
of which there hangs a long chain linked together 
for a full fathom above his head; then he has pad- 
locks, straps, suspenders, slippers, some pairs of 
gaiters, and various other odds and ends useful to 
dog and man, for both of whom he seems to have a 
special regard. ° 

Next to him, a plump woman, whom we take to 
be his wife, makes a sparkling show with buttons, 
tapes, laces, bobbins, studs, needles and pins, and 
a valuable collection besides, of Birmingham ca- 
meos, brooches and bracelets, at sixpence a picce, 
which glitter like a jeweller’s shop. 

Then comes a seller of gardening implements, 
spades, rakes, hoes, wheelbarrows on a small scale, 
axes, bill-hooks, trowels, dibbers, pruning-knives, 
flower-supports, etc. ete. And after him there is a 
vender of photograph frames, with stereoscopes 
and slides. And then there is a huge platform 
full of toys, dolls, telescopes, microscopes, kaleido- 
scopes, and a series of marvels in india-rubber, 
which assume all manner of shapes as they dance 
and twist and writhe and wriggle about in the 
proprietor’s hands, as he manipulates them, to the 
astonishment of the gaping public. Lastly, at the 
terminus of the dead wall stands a well-frequented 
board, bountifully furnished with fried soles, brown 
as the roast sirloin, with piles of savoury whelks 
corkscrewed from their shells, and with small cir- 
cular dishes of stewed eels. Hereaclass for whom 
the table is rarely spread at home, take their al- 
fresco suppers at this pleasant summer time, and 
this being the hour of their repast, we find them 
enjoying it with gusto. 

Meanwhile, opposite the dead wall, on the kerb- 
stone, stands a queer, self-asserting countryman in 
a wide-awake hat, and with the half of an old ham- 
per slung round his waist. To look into his bas- 
ket, you would wonder what he sells, for it seems 
more like a collection of nondescript reptiles than 
anything else; but look at what he is doing, and 
you see a very pretty sight. The imaginary rep- 
tiles are the black heads and stalks of so many 
water-lilies, with the blossoms tightly closed up, 
as they always are ere nightfall; and the man 
takes them out one by one, and deliberately pulls 





open the petals, a petal at a time, until the whole 
flower is displayed, as beautiful as the finest ca. 
mellia, and white, save the golden stamens in the 
centre, as the driven snow. As fast as he opens 
them, he sells them at a halfpenny each, and, to all 
appearance, will dispose of some hundreds before 
his market is over. Some persons buy them open, 
some prefer to open them themselves, or for the 
amusement of their children, to whom it must 
afford a really charming spectacle. 

It has been growing dark while we have been 
limning the dead wall, and the squatters meanwhile 
have been lighting up. This they do, for the most 
part, by means of long funnel-shaped iron lamps, 
fed with naphtha, which burns furiously, and flares 
like gas, and yields as good a light. As we take 
our leave, the whole wall is blazing with this species 
of illumination, and the bowers, the walking-sticks, 
the toys, the musical instruments, and the other 
countless etceteras, all look bright and brilliant 
under the fitful gleam of the flickering flames. 
For three hours longer the stream of life will flow 
in a continuous current towards the dead wall, and 
there it will pause and stagnate for a while, and, on 
passing on, it will bear away with it portions of the 
manifold materials we have been summing up. 
Come this way to-morrow, when yon church bell 
is tolling, and the Sunday sun is shining on the 
spot, and you shall sce not a vestige of all this 
life and traffic—nothing but a void area and a 
veritable Dead Wall. 


SCOTTISH MARTYRS. 


Soun two hundred years ago, there was a dark period of 
suffering in this land, when deeds of bloody cruelty were 
committed on God’s people, not outdone by Indian 
butcheries. One day the tide is flowing in the Solway 
Frith, rushing, like a race-horse, with snowy mane tothe 
shore. It is occupied by groups of weeping spectators. 
They keep their eyes fixed on two objects out upon the 
wet sands. There, two women, each tied fast by their 
arms and limbs to a stake, stand within the sea-mark; 
and many an earnest prayer is going up to heaven that 
Christ, who bends from his throne to the sight, would 
help them now in their dreadful hour of need. The elder 
of the two is staked farthest out. Margaret, the young 
martyr, stands bound, a fair sacrifice, near by the shore. 
Well, on the big billows come, hissing to their naked 
feet ; on and further on they come, death riding on the 
top of the waves, and eyed by these tender women with 
unflinching courage. Tho waters rise and rise, till, amid 
a scream and cry of horror from the shore, the lessening 
form of her that had death first to face, is lost in the foam 
of the surging wave. It recedes, but only to returt; 
and now, the sufferer gasping for breath, her death 
struggle is begun; and now, for Margaret’s trial and her 
noble answer. ‘“ What see you yonder ?” said their mu 
derers, as, while the water rose cold on her own limbs 
they pointed her attention to her fellow-confessor in the 
suffocating agonies of a protracted death. Response fall 
of the boldest faith, and brightest hope, and divine con 
solation, she firmly answered, “I see Christ suffering ™ 
one of his own members.” Braye and glorious words! 
leading us to the apostle’s most comforting and sublime 
conclusion, “ We have not an high priest which cannot 
be toached with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sm 
Let us therefore come boldly to the throne of grace, that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need.” —De. Guthrie. 
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